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ENTRANCE TO PETRA. 


The prophecies concerning Edom are very remarkable. 
It was foretold by the prophet Jeremiah, that “‘ Edom 
should be a desolation,” (xlix. 17.) and the wild and deso- 
late scenery delineated in our engraved frontispiece, suf- 
ficiently attests the fulfilment of this prediction. ‘* From 
generation to generation, it shall lie waste; none shall 
pass through it forever and ever. But the cormorant and 
the bittern shall possess it; the owl also and the raven 
shall dwell in it, and he shall stretch out upon it the line 
of confusion, and the stones of emptiness,” &&c. See also 
Isaiah xxxiv. 5, 10—17; also, Jeremiah xlix. 7—10; 12 
—18; Ezek. xxv. 13; xxxv. $1, &c. Joel iii. 10; Obad. 
ver. 1, 2,8, 9, 17, 18; Mal. i. 3,4. The following ex- 
tracts, respecting ‘“‘ Perra, the excavated city,” are taken 
from ‘‘ Stephens’s Travels,” an extremely interesting pub- 
lication. We doubt not, that the reader will acknowledge 
here the utility of good engravings, without which we 
should have but a faint idea of the subject and scenery, 
which the author has so happily described :— 

“ Petra, the excavated city, the long lost capital ofEdom, 
in the Scriptures and profane writings, in every language 
in which its name occurs, signifies a rock; and, through 
the shadows of its early history, we learn that its inhabi- 
tants lived in natural clefts, or excavations made in the 
solid rock. Desolate as it now is, we have reason to be- 
lieve that it goes back to the time of Esau, “the father of 
Edom ;” that princes and dukes, eight successive kings, 
and again a long line cf dukes, dwelt there before any 
king ‘‘ reigned over Israel ;”” and we recognise it from the 
earliest ages, as the central point to which came the cara- 
vans from the interior of Arabia, Persia, and India, Jaden 
with all the precious commodities of the East, and from 
which these commodities were distributed through Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, and all the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, even Tyre and Sidon deriving their pur- 
ple and dies from Petra. Eight hundred years before 
Christ, Amaziah, the king of Judea, “slew of Edom in 
the valley of Salt ten thousand, and took Selah (the He- 
brew name of Petra) by war.” Three hundred years af- 
ter the last of the prophets, and nearly a century before 
the Christian era, the “ king of Arabia” issued from his 
palace at Petra, at the head of fifty thousand men, horse 
and foot, entered Jerusalem, and uniting with the Jews, 
pressed the siege of the temple, which was only raised by 
the advance of the Romans; and in the beginning of the 
second century, though its independence was lost, Petra 











was still the capital of a Reman province. After tha 
time it rapidly declined; its history became more and 
more obscure ; for more than a thousand years it was com- 
pletely lost to the civilized world; and, until its discovery 
by Burckhardt in }812,e xcept to the wandering Bedouins, 
its very site was unknown. 

* And this was the city at whose door I now stood. In 
a few words, this ancient and extraordinary city is situat- 
ed within a natural amphitheatre of two or three miles in 
circumference, encompassed on all sides by rugged moun- 
tains five or six hundred feet in height. The whole of 
this area is now a waste of ruins—dwelling-houses, pala- 
ces, temples, and triumphal arches, all prostrate together 
in indistinguishable confusion. . The sides of the moun- 
tains are cut smooth, in a perpendicular, direction, and 
filled with long and continued ranges of dwelling-houses, 
temples, and tombs, excavated with vast labor out of the 
solid rock ; and while their summits present Nature in her 
wildest and most savage form, their bases are adorned with 
all the beauty of architecture and art, with columns, and 
porticoes, and pediments, and ranges of eorridors, enduring 
as the mountains out of which they are hewn, and fresh as 
if the work of a generation scarcely yet gone by. 

“ Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky ram- 
part which encloses the city. Strong, firm, and immovea- 
ble as nature itself, it seems to deride the walls of cities, 
and the puny fortifications of skilful engineers. The only 
access is by clambering over this wall of stone, practica- 
ble only in one place, or by an entrance the most extraor- 
dinary that Nature, in her wildest freaks, has ever framed. 

The loftiest portals ever raised by the hands of man, the 
proudest monuments of architectural skill and daring, sink 
into insignificance by the comparison.” 


[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 








Moral Tales. 











MARY FORD. 


Tn a quiet country town, situated in one of the midland 
English counties, there resided, many years ago, a surgeon 
of the name of Ford. He was ‘the only child of a neigh- 
boring farmer, who, after educating his son for the profes- 
sion of medicine, was able to leave him but a small capi- 
tal, which the young surgeon invested in the purchase of a 
commodious and pleasant house, well adapted for the exer- 





cise of his profession. Early in life Mr. Ford married an 
intelligent and amiable woman, whose prudence and abili- 
ty were of essential service to her husband. They had 
two children, twin daughters, Martha and Mary by name, 
who received, under the judicious superintendence of their 
mother, an education well suited to their station in socie- 
ty, fitting them more especially for the duties and_pleas- 
ures of domestic life. The town of Hawton was not only 
small, but inconsiderable ; yet, as it was in the midst of 
an agricultural district, inhabited by farmers, who were for 
the most part in thriving circumstances, Mr. Ford had a 
good practice, and was enabled to support his family in 
much comfort and respectability. ‘The doctor’s little es- 
tablishment could boast not only a maid servant but a boy, 
whose showy livery impressed the good country folks with 
a high idea of their surgeon’s claims to gentility. Mrs. 
Ford was a person of retired habits, not fond of much vis- 
iting, and in truth, she found sufficient occupation in su- 
perintending her household affairs, compounding medi- 
cines, keeping her husband’s books, and instructing her 
little girls. Nevertheless, as Mr. Ford was of a social turn 
of mind, and considered it politic to keep up an extensive 
acquaintance, she did not hesitate to comply with his 
wishes in this respect, and her visiting list included most 
of the respectable inhabitants of Hawton and its vicinity. 
A happy and prosperous family were the Fords for many 
years, and then a blight seemed to fall upon their pros- 
pects, the cause of which was for atime carefully conceal- 
ed from public view, though its effects were too visible in 
the altered demeanor and habits of the female members of 
the household. As the daughters grew up, instead of 
seeking the society suitable to their age and station, they 
appeared to shrink from notice and lived in the strictest 
seclusion ; and when, after as long a period as decency 
would permit, the rites of hospitality were exchanged be- 
tween the surgeon’s family and their neighbors, there was 
an anxious and careworn expression in the face of the wife, 
and an uneasy apprehensiveness in the manners of the 
daughters, which did not fail to excite the comments of 
their acquaintance. It is true that on sugh occasions the 
doctor was increasingly gay and beinotwiel yet his spirits 
had rather the effect of depressing than encouraging the 
cheerfulness of his near relatives. After a while, howev- 
er, it began to be whispered that it was not at all prudent 
or evon safe, to follow the doctor’s advice, or swallow his 
physic ; and by degress the news publicly transpired, that 
the once popular surgeon of Hawton was become a con- 
firmed drunkard. Perhaps this intelligence was the more 
readily believed, because a young and dashing practition- 
er had lately settled in the town; and this circumstance 
doubtless had its share in the declining practice of Mr. 
Ford, whose resources from this period failed rapidly, 
whilst disease and increasing wants followed in the train 
of diminished means. At the time when the twin sisters 
attained their sixteenth year, the health of the mother, gave 
way, and it was found that for some time she had béen 
suffering from disease of the heart; the too frequent re- 
sult of great anxiety of mind. Martha, too, had always 
been a delicate child, and her ailments increased as priva- 
tions and hardships succeeded to the tender care she had 
experienced in early life. Yet there was one loving, happy 
spirit, the ministering angel of the falling house; Mary, 
who strong in body possessed that energetic and useful dis- 
position of mind which loves not to dwell with regret upon 
the past, so much as with hope upon the future. When 
children, the difference between these sisters, was princi- 
pally in this one characteristic. Whilst Martha mourned 
with all the sincerity of a true penitent over her faults, and 
bewailed her little misfortunes, Mary’s equally tender con- 
science found relief only in repairing what might still be 
remedied, and engaging with eagerness in plans of future 
improvement ; and now, when enfeebled by disease, and 
oppressed by care, Martha and: her mother indulged in re- 
miniscences of happier days, and in fruitless lamentation 
concerning their present misfortunes, Mary became the 
mainspring of their comfort, the stay and prop of their 
sinking spirits. No sooner had Mr. Ford’s intemperate 
habits become confirmed, than his wife deemed it prudent 
to dismiss her maid-servant, not ‘wishing to have any in- 
different spectator of her husband’s vices, and naturally de- 
sirous to conceal them as much as possible from the world. 
Mary then took the place of the household drudge, and in 
her new occupation found relief from the unavailing sor- 
row which consumed her mother and sister. With tender ' 
solicitude she ministered to the wants of the invalids, and 
by vigilant and constant watchfulnesss contrived to acquire 
sufficient influence over the mind of her poor father to pre- 
vent his utterly neglecting the little business that remain- 
ed to him. Sensible that upon his exertions depended the 
maintenance of her mother ‘and sister, she submitted to 
perform the most humiliating services, rather than suffer 
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him to forego the least pittancé/Which it still remained in 
his power honorably to earn. She frequently accompanied 
him on his country excursions, amply compensated for her 
toil, could she but succeed in shielding him from tempta- 
tion, and bringing him sober to his anxious wife. In cases 
of emergency, Mary would even submit to go the back way 
to the public house—her father’s favorite resort—and, as- 
sisted by the kind hearted Jandlady, induce him to accom- 
pany her, wherever his services were required. 

It is true, Mary felt this to be a bitter and degrading of- 
fice, and she shrank from it with the sensibility natural to 
a modest young woman ; yet the motive which excited to 
its performance proved powerful enough to conquer her 
reluctance, when extreme cases rendered it necessary. 

After six years patient endurance of her severe afflic- 
tion, Mrs. Ford was released from her sufferings by death ; 
and Mary’s great grief for the loss of her beloved mother, 
was greatly augmented by its effects upon the already sink- 
ing frame of Martha, whose decline, from this period, was 
very rapid. It needed al] Mary’s habitual fortitude, aided 
by the consolations of a sound and healthful piety, to bear 
up under this new trial. The affection between the sis- 
ters appeared to acquire new strength, as they felt the time 
of separation drawing near, and it was but seldom that 
Mary could tear herself from her sister’s bedeide, even to 
perform her self-imposed duty of watching over her mis- 
guided father, who, released from the restraint imposed by 
his wife’s influence, was daily becoming more the victim 
of the degrading viee to which he had enslaved himself. 
It was on a cold and cheerless night. in the beginning of 
February, that Mary, more than usually depressed, sat 
watching by the bed of her now dying sister, who had, 
during the day, remained unconscious of the agony of her 
tender nurse, as she had laid in a sort of stupor, from 
which she had with difficulty been roused to take her med- 
icine. Hour after hour passed slowly away, and still Mary 
remained alone at her melancholy post—now gazing 
mournfully upon the death-like features of her sister, and 
now anxiously looking out into the still and darkened 
street, eagerly listening to the Jeast noise which gave a 
faint hope of her father’s approach. The hour of ten had 
just struck, when her quick ear detected the sound of a 
distant footstep, whose unsteady progress made her heart 
beat quick with emotion. It approached, and ‘passed. It 
was some other wretched drunkard seeking his miserable 
home. Mary was aroused from her gloomy reverie by 
Martha, who, in a clear, distinct voice asked, “Is it our 
father, Mary ?” 

“* No dearest,” she replied in a whisper, laying her head 
upon her sister’s pillow, which she literally watered with 
tears, wrung from a heart overcharged with bitterness. 

“Poor Mary!” said Martha, stroking the cold pale 
cheek of her sister, “‘ you have been sorely tried, and have 
borne the trial nobly. Yes, dear Mary, you have endured 
with a fortitude which I always admired, but which, alas! 
I failed to imitate. God will bless and reward you, my 
sister ; for, sad as you now feel, I am sure brighter days 
are in store for you.” 

** Never, never,” interrupted Mary; ‘I neither expect 
nor desire happiness without you.” 

** Hush, dear Mary, you must not allow poor weak Mar- 
tha to chide a sister whose conduct has been so long a re- 
proof to her.” 

“You forgot that you were, for years, the nurse and 
companion of our tender mother, though you were yourself 
suffering from much weakness.” 

“Our mother was enfeebled in mind as well as body, 
or she would have reproved my selfish despondency, which 
only served to aggravate my disorder, and render my con- 
dition more unhappy. Ah! I now deeply deplore my er- 
ror; for it would afford me consolation to feel that, like 
you, I"had not only sympathized in our misfortunes, but 
done my utmost to alleviate them.” 

“I am strong in body,” returned Mary, humbly ; “ had 
I been in your situation, I never could have supported so 
long and painful an illness with the resignation you have 
done; but,” she added, perceiving that Martha was about 
to address her again, “‘ you must now remain quiet; you 
have already talked too much.” 

“Mary, I must speak. Will you grant me a favor, and 
fetch our father? Perhaps he is unfit to come alone, and 
I cannot bear the idea of his remaining out to-night.” 

““Oh! Martha, in pity do not urge me to leave you,” 
pleaded Mary. 

“* You will not be long absent ; and, indeed, it must not 
be said that he was fallen so low as to be intoxicated at a 
public house when his daughter died.” 

Mary hastily prepared to comply with her sister’s re- 
quest. ‘To hurry down the back street into the inn-yard, 
was but the work of a few minutes. She advanced into 
the passage. The bar was lighted up, and her father form- 
ed one of a group assembled there. That he was in a 
state of intoxication, the sport and derision of the specta- 
tors, Mary perceived at a glance. Regardless of appear- 
ances, and grudging every moment’s delay, she went for- 
ward, and, seizing her father’s hand to arrest his attention, 
whispered a few words in his ear. The unhappy man at- 
tempted to rise, but staggered so much that the feeble ef- 
forts made by his daughter to suppqrt him proved com- 
pletely ineffectual. In addition to the unfeeling group of 
idlers in the bar, there happened to be a stranger who 
had arrived by the evening coach, and, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, had determined to spend the night at 
Hawton. Disgusted with the scenes passing around him, 
he had endeavored to divert his attention by taking up a 
newspaper ; but on witnessing Mary’s distress, he respect- 
fully offered his services in conducting her father home. 
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‘they cheerfully answer no; and manifest that it has been 


| produce pleasing recollections to the giver on the day of 





Mr. Harvey, for such was the name of the stranger, had 
learned enough from the conversation he had unwillingly 
overheard, to form some idea of the surgeon’s condition ; 
and the appearance and manners of Mary strengthened 
his impressions. The offer kindly made, was gratefully 
accepted; and the distance being short, they speedily 
reached the door of Mr. Ford's dwelling. 

“Can I do anything for yon?” inquired Mr. Harvey, 
breaking silence for the first time since they left the inn. 

Mary glanced upwards at her sister’s room, and recol- 
lecting her father’s helpless state, she begged Mr. Harvey 
to request his landlady to convey a message to an old and 
faithful servant who lived near, desiring her immediate at- 
tendance. Having received this commission, the stranger 
took his leave, and the next morning was informed by his 
hostess that another death had taken place in the doctor’s 
family, and Miss Mary was left alone with a father ill de- 
serving the name. Much did the good woman say in 
praise of so exemplary a daughter and sister: adding that 
her conduct was commended by all who knew the circum- 
stances of the family. But the trials of the .surgeon’s 
daughter were not yet ended. She was aroused from her 
deep dejection and bitter grief by the sudden and alarming 
illness of her father, who had caught a severe cold, whilst 
standing uncovered by the grave of poor Martha. Enfee- 
bled by a long course of dissipation, he fell a victim to an 
attack of acute inflammation; and three short weeks had 
scarcely passed, ere the newly filled grave was re-opened 
to receive the remains of the unfortunate man whose er- 
ros had caused so much misery to an innocent and deserv- 
ing family. A few weeks more, and Mary had left Haw- 
ton—gone, as the rector informed her few friends, to fill 
a situation as governess in a large and distant city. 

[T'o be Continued.]} 














Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL, 


JUVENILE BENEVOLENCE. 


In the January No. of the Day Spring for 1844, I saw 
a letter of thanks from a female in Oodooville school, to 
her benefactress in this country, and was interested in the 
spirit and correctness of the communications; my conclu- 
sion was, that the lady who supported her, and her teach- 
ers in Ceylon, must feel amply rewarded in knowing there 
was so great a transformation of character. Again May, 
1844 in the Day Spring ; I noticed a touching representa- 
tion of the trials missionaries endured, in being obliged to 
disband their schools, from want of pecuniary aid from 
this country. It appears 50 young mem were sent away 
from the Seminary in Batticotte, who earnestly desired to 
remain, and pursue their studies. Also 600 children from 
the free schools! From the same document I learn that 
35 cents would instrnct a child a year in the free schools 
in Ceylon, And have since been informed by a returned 
missionary, that the missionaries hire none but Christian 


teachers. I thought it time for me to do something, if 
ever so little. Raikes’ motto “ try” encouraged mefto set 
about it. I invited the little children in this village to re- 


frain from buying candy, and save their cents till they 
could obtain enough to pay the tuition of a child under the 
care of the missionaries one year. 

So many have acceded to the proposal, that enough to 
keep 30 children in school, at the above mentioned rate, 
one year, has been sent from this place. I have asked 
them if their ‘ hearts are grieved” that they have given? 


a gratification. One little boy who had paid in his 35 
cents, afterwards saw Dr. Scudder’s book for children, on 
the snbject of missions, and said, now he would give all 
the money he could get to the American Board. I hope 
all children and youth who read this article will remem- 
ber that by contributing thirty five cents annually, they 
will be a means of elevating the mind, and it is hoped, rec- 
tifying the heart of an individual, who is destined to im- 
mortality. This will comfort the dear misssionaries, and 


his death. We hear that Miss Fisk’s scholars in Persia 
are knitting to earn money for the purpose of taking the 
Youth’s Companion from Boston. It is hoped the chil- 
dren and youth of this country will be as engaged in every 
good word and work, as those who have but recently come 
to the knowledge of the truth. Omicron. 








Religion. 








THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 


A pious father, not long since, gave ten dollars to the 
American Sunday School Union, to purchase a library for 
some destitute neighborhood at the west. He gave it in 
the name of his little daughter, saying, “‘ I want to throw 
one golden chain around her young heart—to bind her to 
the throne of infinite love.’ Happy thought! How 
blessed the influence on the young child’s heart, to be 
brought thus early into communion with the spirit of Chris- 
tian benevolence. Had that child lived to old age, the in- 
fluence of that act would have been felt in moulding her 
character and forming her destiny. But God had larger 
plans of benevolence than this benevolent father. He took 
that child to himself. And now the father writes as fol- 
lows to his agent :—‘‘Mary shall help you every year. 
Her grandfather had placed some money in bank for her. 








When I transferred that to our dear little boy, I took out 
ten dollars more for another library from our Mary in 
heaven. I pledge you Mary’s library every year. Dear 
little one! how she loved children. So her legacy shall 
go on like a little stream out of heaven—pure, bubbling 
water from the river of life, ever flowing fast by the throne. 
God of heaven! may it be like a wave of light, tracking 
its bright course on forever. 

“You know a father’s heart—you know how it rends it 
to take away so sweet a little one from his side. I cannot 
believe it—it is so dream-like. Her whole life seems like 
a bright fancy. It gleamed—it fell—it is dark—yet I do 
hope that I am related to God and heaven. I do mean to 
consecrate her influence to the cause of God. And O that 
through her influence, little children in the far west, and 
everywhere, may get an introduction tothe Saviour! That 
gift goes out from a father’s grieved heart upon his knees, 
God go with it—little legacy. If this little incident can 
aid you, mention it. Perhaps it will bring many a gift 
from children. Perhaps many a parent will be glad so to 
bind the little ones to the great throne. 1 do not regret 
that speech or sentiment. If she had lived, I should have 
doted on the prayer. She is dead-—past for ever. It is a 
golden chain.” The sweetest thought I have now is, that 
she thus being dead yet speaketh. O parents! multiply 
your children so, in the feature of many a little stranger 
child, who shall one day see God in heaven—saved by the 
God-send of your little ones.” —Religious Recorder. 


Sabbath School. 
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THE REVIEW. 


The next Sabbath was a lovely summer’s day, and the 
children of the Sabbath School were punctual to the hour 
of meeting, all manifesting a high degree of interest. Af- 
ter the school had been opened with prayer by the super- 
intendent, Mr. Ellis seated himself before his class, and 
addressed them as follows: 

** You recollect, boys, that last Sabbath, just as our les- 
son was Closed, some of you were much interested in some 
questions relating to the subject of Independence and 
peace. You did not seem to coincide in your opinions, 
which is not at all to be wondered at, yet you evidently 
feel very desirous to know the truth. I suppose you have 
lost none of your interest in this subject since last Sab- 
bath, but on the contrary, from what I can learn, I should 
think it is much increased, both among yourselves and 
others. I never saw the importance of the subject in its 
true light, till after hearing the address on Independence 
day. 1 never before saw how closely connected it is with 
Christian duty. I hope you all obtained much light on 
many points before dark and difficult; as I think I did. 
You remember too that you agreed to furnish some account 
of the address; and as our regular lesson for to day is 
short, I think after that is despatched we can have time to 
give it a review; at least such parts of it as are most pro- 
per for examination and conversation in the class on the 
Sabbath. How many of you are prepared to give me 
some account of Mr. Caswell’s address ?” 

All the boys raised their hands except Robert Riley and 
Lucius Cogswell. 

“Robert,” said the teacher, ‘can you give us any ac- 
count of the Independence address?” 

** No sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“I can’t remember any of it.” 

** Well, why can you fot remember it 1” 

Robert said nothing. 

“Did you hear it?’ 

** Yes sir.” 
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“Yes, you heard it, that is, you set within the sound of 
it, but I noticed you were very inattentive, and that is the 
reason you did not remember. I hope you will try to cure 
ourself of the bad habit of inattention. Lucius, what is 
the reason you are not able to tell us something about the 
address 2” 

| “Why, sir, I could not remember it word for word, and 
'[ was afraid I could not set it out right without.” 

“You are very careful and conscientious indeed, Lu- 
ius, and I hope all the boys will be careful not to mis- 





represent what was said, since all are so liable to misun- 
derstand.” 

The regular lesson for the day was now taken up, and 
quickly recited, as the boys were very eager to com- 
mence the examination of the address. After the books 
were laid aside, the teacher asked, ‘‘ Who will tell us 
what was first explained in the address?” 

After a little pause Charles Edwards raised his hand, 
and was called on to answer the question. 

From the “* Young Patriot,” Published by theNew England S. S. Union. 
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A NICE LITTLE BOY. 


My Dear Children,—I had one of the nicest little boys 
in a class of nine in Sunday School, (some six or seven 
years ago) that you ever saw in your lives! He wasa 
smart little boy, he was a quiet little boy, he was a kind 
little boy, and a patient little boy ; so that I think we are 
fairly entitled to call him a “good little boy.” “If he 
was a good little boy, of course, he must have loved the 
Holy Bible, and he must have loved to pray ;” perhaps 
you will say; you are right; he did love the Bible, and he 
did love to pray; and I will tell you-a little story about 
him, which will prove that he deserves all I have said of 
him. Now, one evening when the servant was putting the 
little boy to bed; (he was at this time perhaps five or six 
years old,) she said to him, ‘‘ Your ma is out to-night, so 
that you will have to go to bed without having a chapter 
read to you;” for it was this good mamma’s custom, to 
read to her little boy every night, a chapter in the Bible, 
and then to pray with the little boy. But the little boy 
had no idea of going to bed without having his chapter 
read to him, and sohe said, ‘‘ Ils Pa down stairs?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the girl; ‘‘ Well,” said he, “just go if you please, 
and ask him to come up to me.”” His father soon answer- 
ed the summons; ‘“ Pa,” said this good little boy, ‘‘ Ma is 
out to-night, and I have no one to read a chapter to me; 
will you be so kind as to read me one, Pa?’ ‘The father 
took the ‘“‘ Holy Bible, book divine,” and read him a chap- 





ter; but this dear little boy was not satisfied yet; ‘“ Pa,” 
says he, “ will you not pray with me?” What parent 
could be unmoved at sush a request? Certainly not*the 
kind hearted papa who was blessed with this dear little 
son. He did pray with the child) When the little boy’s 
mother came home, the little boy said, ‘‘Oh, mother! fa- 
ther read the Bible to me, and then he made such a beau- 
tiful prayer! Now, mother, do you not think we might 
have family prayer?” ‘The good mother was much affect- 
ed, and she valued this good little boy mcre than ever ! 
Now, my chilfiren, let us all try to love the Bible and 
prayer as this sweet little boy did. Hereafter I may tell 
you about some other good little boys.—Epis. Recorder. 


Biography. 


ANDREW JACKSON—HIS MOTHER. 


The death of this individual has excited much interest 
in the United States, especially among those who belong- 
ed to the party of which he was the accredited head. We 
are too near the tempestuous period of his administration 
to expect a union of sentiment on the character and ac- 
tions of one who exhibited more salient points than any of 
his predecessors or successors. We still feel the swell of 
the sea, on which the ship of State then rocked so violent- 
ly, nor is it certain that the storm is yet over. T'wo im- 
meuse hostile party divisions fill the land, each possessing 
great and talented leaders, and each wielding a giant mor- 
al power, while the possession of offices of the government 
gives to one of these parties the preponderance. With 
this party, Jackson was the we plus ultra of democracy— 
the second Jefferson—the incarnation of‘ their principles. 
The enthusiasm with which they regarded him in life, 
kindles up anew at his death. The other party dissents. 

They receive the news of his death with coldness. 
They consider his administration to have been no blessing 
tothe country. It must be confessed that the general 
feeling cannot be compared with that which saddened the 
country at the death of Washington. 

These differences of opinion I do not intend to discuss. 
I may be allowed to say something of the eminent man 
about whom they exist. To posterity must be entrusted 
that final judgment on the character of the man, which af- 
ter all the eulogies of friends and the censures of foes have 
been expended on their objects, usually settles down on a 
true, firm, and permanent basis. At present, men on both 
sides look through the medium of prejudice, passion, or 
interest, 

The deceased Ex-President had no half-way character. 

€ was known and read of all. He was a man to secure 
ardent friends and bitter enemies. He could disguise 
nothing. Simulation was a thing he abhorred as much by 
_ instinct of his nature, as by the decision of his judg- 

ent. 

In conversation with the writer of this article, some 
ears since, Gen. J. spoke of his mother in a manner that 

















convinced me that his mother never ceased to exert a se- 
cret power over him until his heart was brouglit into re- 
conciliation with God. She had three sons, Hugh, Rob- 
ert and Andrew, the youngest, whose father died not long 
after his birth, little prescient of the future fame of his 
poor boy, whom his mother with the scanty patrimony 
could scarcely educate. But he said that she inculcated 
religion upon his mind. The leading doctrines of the Bi- 
ble were saught him in the form of question and answer, 
ar contained in the Westminster Catechism. In those 
traths he expressed his decided belief. But their saving 
power does not seem to have been felt for more than half 
a century afterwards. I think he was about seventy when 
he united with the church. Few of his friends will proba- 
bly claim for him the possession of piety while he was the 
occupant of the presidential chair, however much in such 
a perilous position its sovereign virtue is needed to guide 
the judgment, repress the ambition, chasten the language 
and subdue the passions of the conspicuous incumbent of 
that coveted seat. In retirement it was different, there he 
could reflect more deeply, feel. more tenderly, and choose 
more deliberately. One can hardly help contrasting the 
cold and heartless sneers of Jefferson at the religion of 
Christ with the full, warm and enthusiastic expressions of 
Jackson in the all-sufficient merits of the atoning Re- 
deemer. 

The old man was characteristic to the last. Whatever 
he resolved to do, he never was ashamed of. Of the Bi- 
ble he said—‘‘ Upon that sacred volume I rest my hope for 
eternal salvation through the merits and the blood of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Let all his ad- 
mirers mark this. Not alone in his unbelief did Jefferson 
live and die. He drew after him many that, in the blind- 
ness of their delusion, looked to him as well for a creed in 
religion as in politics. Will the example and influence of 
Jackson be equally strong on the belief of those devoted 
admirers, who may have more confidence in him asa states- 
man and a soldier, than as a Christian—who are charmed 
with his military and civil qualities, but doubt as to the 
other. J. N. D. 


~~ 


GENERAL JACKSON’S MARRIAGE. 


This event in the history of General Jackson has often 
been alluded to, but the circumstances attending it are 
very little known; at least we have never met with any ac- 
count of them until now. The subjoined narrative is from 
a eulogy delivered at Natchez. Of course, the best side 
of the story is presented—whether there is a worst side, or 
not, we are unable to say.— NV. Y. Com. Adv. 


‘** Miss Rachel Donelson, the daughter of Colonel Don- 
elson, of Virginia, had been celebrated for her gaiety, af- 
fability and sweetness of disposition. Her father emigrat- 
ed to Tennessee, and, dying, left her an orphan. She 
formed an unhappy matrimonial connexion with a morose, 
jealous and dissipated character by the name of Roberts, 
who soon abandoned her. 

The difficulty was made up, and the wedded pair came 
together again ; soon after which Andrew Jackson became 
a transient bogrder in the same house where Roberts and 
his wife were residing. A second rupture soon occurred, 
and Roberts left his wife and went to Kentucky. Learn- 
ing that he intended returning and taking her there, and 
dreading his inhumanity and bad treatment, she determin- 
ed to seek an asylum in Natchez, beyond his reach. 
Nathez was then the Oregon of America. In the Spring 
of 1791 she came here with Colonel Starke and his fami- 
ly. At the earnest request of Colonel Starke, General 
Jackson piloted his family through the Indian country. 
After his return, Judge Overton communicated to him the 
astounding intelligence that he was the unconscious cause 
of the last separation ; that it arose from Robert’s jealousy 
of him; and the circumstance of his accompanying Col. 
Starke, to protect his family from the Indians, had been 
seized upon by Roberts as a ground of divorce, in a peti- 
tion to the Virginia Legislature. ® 
' The thought that an innocent woman was suffering so 
unjustly on his account, made General Jackson’s sensitive 
mind most uneasy and unhappy. He immediately sought 
out Roberts and expostulated with him on the injustice 
and cruelty of his causeless suspicion ; but the interview 
ended in mutual defiances. At length news came that the 
Virginia Legislature had actually granted the divorce in 
accordance with Robert’s petition. Forthwith Andrew 
Jackson hastened to Natchez, and offered his hand and 
his heart to the innocent and amiable woman, who had 
been made so unhappy by false and unfounded accusations. 
He came to Natchez, to give the world the highest evi- 
dence he could give of her innocence. 

Although free to ferm anew connexion, Mrs. Roberts 
declined the proffered offer, But Andrew Jackson was 
not to be outdone. He addressed her in the language of 
Ruth to Naomi: 
return from following after thee, for where thou goest I 
will go, where thou lodgest I will lodge, thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God; where thou diest I 
will die, and there will I be buried.’”” A promise which 
he literally fulfilled in refusing the sarchophagus of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, that he might be buried by 
her. At length, after some three months, Mrs. Roberts, 
being convinced that the chivalry which prompted the 
proposal had become associated with genuine love, accept- 
ed the offer, and they were married in this city or its vi- 
cinity, anc returned to Tennessee. On arriving there, 
finding that the divorce had not gone through all the forms 
required by the laws of Virginia, at the time of their mar- 
riage here, the ceremony was again performed there. 











Morality. 








THE NOBLE ISLAND BOY. 


A private letter from a lady at the Sandwich Islands, 
gives me the following incident, that has pleased me 
greatly. 

A custom has long prevailed at the islands, of giving 
away children to be brought up by others; and one little 
boy, who was the son of one of the Christian families be- 
longing to the Rev. Lowell Smith’s church, at Honolulu, 
was thus disposed of to a man who was also a church 
member. But the foster father became an apostate, and 
was cut off from the church. The little boy, now about 
five years old, went to his own parents and told them they 
must be sure and not forget to pray for him, for his new 
father had “ given up prayer,’’ and there was nobody in 
the house to attend to his soul. He did not wish to leave 
his own parents again, but was finally persuaded to do so. 

But the incident I was even more pleased with was this: 
Soon after his return he joined the cold water army, for 
there at the Sandwich Islands they have the boys enrolled 
in bands, under the temperance pledge, and they have pro- 
cessions, addresses, and every thing just as we do in this 
country. And their pledge goes farther than ours. They 
promise not to use intoxicating liquors, and also not to use 
tobacco ; a good pledge, a grand pledge, and well would 
it be if every boy in the United States of America would 
promise never to use tobacco. It is a vile weed; and the 
use of it isa filthy habit. A little while after this boy 
signed the pledge, he ran home again to his own parents, 
and told them he could not live with these people any 
longer, for they obliged him to violate his pledge. 

‘* How did they oblige you to do so? Did they make 
you drunk ?” 

‘* No,” he said. 

‘Did they make you smoke ?” 

‘* No,” he answered. 

“Well, what did they do?” 

“ Why, they made me bring fire to light their pipes with, 
and if it isn’t right to smoke, it isn’t right to carry fire to 
light their pipes !”” 

There you have it—the true spirit of a brave boy. His 
conscience told him it was wrong, and so he refused to 
do it; and left the house, and resolved to be a beggar or 
starve, rather than do what he thought was wrong. 

Now I do not say that the boy’s conscience was alto- 
gether right on this point ; but I glory in his spirit, and 
wish that my boys and all boys would resolve never to do 
what they think is wrong, come what may. 

A story was told some time since of two boys “ down 
East,” who were riding in a cart with a man who had a jug 
ofrum. They came to a gate, and the man got out to 
open it, and asked the boys to steady the jug as the cart 
passed through. ‘ No,” the boys said, “ we don’t drink 
rum, and we cannot hold the jug.” That’s the same spir- 
it with the Island boy. And a brave spiritit is. I like it, 
and commend it to boys every where.—New York Obs. 
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AN EARLY FLOWER. 


At the age of two years and a half, a little girl entered 
the infant department of the ‘Sabbath School attached to 
the Forsyth street Methodist Episcopal Church. At that 
early age she manifested much pleasure in going to the 
Sabbath School. When about three years old, at the an- 
niversary of the school, she, with a class of others, was 
chosen to take a part in the exercises, and her memory 
was so retentive, that she afterwards repeated correctly a 
piece of poetry recited by one of the little girls, although 
she could not have heard her rehearse it more than three 
or four times. 

When three or four years old she spoke at the Sabbath 
School exhibition two pieces of poetry—one on the death 
of one of the infant scholars, the other called ‘‘ My Bible.” 


, The next year she was again solicited to speak a poetical 


address, which was listened to with deep feeling, and not 


‘ only the sympathy and attention of a crowded house were 
‘drawn by her clear and distinct tones of voice to the 


“‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to |, 





speaker, and from her to thoughts of that eternity to which 
they were hastening, but the balm of consolation was pre- 
sented by her to many parents who had lost children in 


, infancy. She seemed to feel a peculiar sympathy with it, 


as she spoke with an impressiveness seldom evinced by 
children of her age. At the close of the address, she 
continued, 


“Mother! if I should ever go 

Where the angels are singing 80, 

I'll sing so loud, that:the winds shall bear, 

My voice on their wings to my mother’s ear; 

And I’ll tell you not to weep for me, 

For Sarah is aS she can be; 

And I'll pray the Highest to send for you, 

And when you have done what’s he given you to do, 
O, then, my mother you shall come, 

Happy and glad to your daughter’s home.” 


The following year there was no exhibition, but she was 
frequently called apon by her teacher to speak to the 
school “ The Invitation,” ‘‘ Come, let us go to heaven,” 
which was spoken with much force and feeling. 

She was ardently attached to her Sabbath School, and 
would learn and recite her monthly proofs as correctly as 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








any of the other scholars. She loved to attend church, 
and on sacramental occasions would always request her 
parents to let her stay in during service. She took much 
pleasuse in*going to class with her grandmother, and said 
she belonged to brother Bangs’ class—he was her favorite 
preacher. She was a monthly subscriber to the Juvenile 
Missionary Society, and has expressed a wish that she 
could do more good, and requested her father to send a 
Bible to the Sandwich Islands for her. 

In her day school she was beloved, both by the teach- 
ers and scholars—she acquired knowledge with great ra- 
pidity. -She was extremely careful in her deportment, and 
the idea of displeasing her teacher was so painful that she 
frequently inquired, ‘‘ Have I been a good girl to day?” 
About four weeks before she died she was seized with the 
inflammatory rheumatism, with which she suffered much. 
She seemed to understand the plan of salvation as well as 
many persons of mature age. She was asked if she knew 
what provision has been made for us, that we might go to 
heaven, if we loved and served the Lord? She said, 
** Yes, Jesus died for us.”” She would often appear to 
be in deep thought. One day she inquired, ‘‘ How can a 
person be put in the ground and go to heaven too?” She 
was told the soul went to heaven. She replied, ‘ Yes, 
yes, that part that thinks and prays.” She was very fond 
of prayer, and not satisfied with the Lord’s prayer, request- 
ed her mother to teach her how to pray, and when she and 
her mother were left alone, she would remind her it was a 
good time to pray together. 

About one o’clock in the morning she was seized with 
a severe pain in the chest. About two hours afterward 
she said, “I can’t see.” She was perfectly sensible to the 
last, although she could not speak, only in answer to the 
question, Sarah Jane, do youlove the Saviour? She said, 
with much effort, “‘ Yes.”” About eleven o’clock her spirit 
took its flight to her Saviour’s arms. 

Thus died, April 8th, in New York, Sarah Jane, the 
beloved and only daughter of Silvester and Sarah W. Tut- 
tle, aged six years and five months. With firm reliance 
on the wisdom of their heavenly Father, her parents can 
say, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, and 
blessed bethe name of the Lord.” J.S. Barnpouiar, Sup. 








Editorial. 


THE EMIGRANT’S FAMILY. 

It was in the heat of a summer noon, that a family of emi- 
grants came through the little village of M. They we travelling 
toward the setting sun, and now stopped to rest during the warm- 
est part of the day. A cluster of large and beautiful elms, which 
spread their branches over the road, at one end of the village, 
where the houses were few and scattered, afforded “ shelter for 
man and beast,” and it was a shelter which I think a king would 
have preferred, to the brick walls of a country inn. 

But we must not fail to describe this strange party. It con- 
sisted of the father and mother, and four small children, the 
eldest of whom had hardly reached his seventh year. The father 
had a vigorous frame, and good countenance, to which a large 
full eye, gave an expression of energy and resolution, which 
promised well, for the success of his undertaking. He wore a 
pointed hat, and smoked a pipe, and looked like an emigrant from 
the old father-land. His wife, too, seemed of German origin, 
with her short petticoat, and little mob cap. The oldest child 
was a boy, and looked as much like an old man of sixty, asa 
little boy of six well might. He wore a frock coat, which had 
been fitted to his little round form from some old castaway gar- 
ment, and a small black hat, which, nevertheless, was not so 
small but it slipped down, and almost covered his fine eyes.’ 
There was a little girl of four years old, another about two, and 
a little blue-eyed baby. One would have thought that their ve- 
hicle had come from the other side of the water with them, since 
the like of it was never made on this. It was drawn by one poor 
horse, so very, very poor, that there was good reason to suppose, 
he might not last to the journey’s end. For this poor beast, the 
children seemed to have the greatest attachment; andas soon as 
they had encamped, the two eldest scrambled back and forth 
over the fence, into an adjoining meadow, plucking the rich red 
clover tops, which he eat from their hands, most eagerly. What 
this queer looking wagon contained, was hidden from all curious 
eyes, save that the open back revealed a bed and a rocking 
chair, and that a number of pewter plates and wooden trenchers 
were brought forth, for their dinner service, as they sat round on 
the grass, and eat their meal, which they did, with a capital ap- 
petite. 

Near the spot where the emigrants’ had encamped, stood a 
large and beautiful house, shaded by trees, and surrounded by 
shrubbery and flowers. A large garden was attached to one 
side, and stretched along by the side of the road for some dis- 
tance, the inside of the fence being lined with currant bushes, 
now full of the strings of red fruit. 'The children who had stroll- 
ed up to the house, were attracted by these, and put their little 
hands through the bars of the fence, and picked the ripe fruit, 
revelling much in their unwonted luxury. 

Little Emma Howard, whose father owned this beautiful gar- 
den, had noticed the strange wagon as it stopped in the hollow, 
below the house, and watched the children as they climbed over 
into the meadow, and wandered along the road. When shesaw 
them stop at the garden fence, she ran in to her mother exclaim- 
ing, “ Mother, mother, that little boy and girl are picking our 
currants.” Mrs. Howard did not quite know what feelings had 








given rise to this revelation, but that she might be on the safe 
side, she said, “ Well, Emma, suppose you go out and ask them 
to come into the garden, and eat some.” 

Emma ran out to the gate, and holding it wide open, called 
“Come here, little boy, my mother says that you may come into 
our garden.” The strange children looked frightened, amd 
thought, apparently, that they were suspected of stealing, but 
Emma’s kind tones encouraged them, so that they gained cour- 
age to go into the gate, where she took hold of their hands, and 
drew them into the garden. 

“ Where did you come from, little boy ?” said Emma. 

“ Ich komme von Deutsh land,” answered the boy. 

Emma looked at him, as if he had been a wild beast, for she 
never heard a foreign tongue before, and hardly knew what it 
meant, so she ran in again to her mother, and asked her to come 
out and hear what the little boy said, because he talked so funny 
she could not understand him. Mrs. Howard went with her, and 
found the children at ler currant bushes, with their little hands 
and faces stained with the red juice, and eating as if they had 
never seen any thing so good, before. She found that she could 
make the little German understand her, but he could not speak a 
word of English himself, and always answered in his native tongue. 
This she knew enough of to understand him, when he replied to 
her questions. She found that his name was Heinrich Gleim, 
and that the family had just arrived in this country, and was go- 
ing to Ohio. 

When Mrs. Howard had talked a few moments with the chil- 
dren, she went into the house again, and told Emma that she 
might stay with them, and give them some flowers, if they want- 
ed them. Emma, accordingly ran about the paths, plucking pinks, 
sweet-williams, marigolds and poppies, and had soon gathered a 
large bunch, which, it must be said, did more credit to her be- 
nevolence than her good taste. However, when he gave them 
to Heindrich, he seemed very much pleased, and started to carry 
them to his “ mutter.” Emma said that she would go with him, 
for she had some curiosity to see the rest of the family, and they 
went off, leaving little Lottchen, as Heinrich called his sister, 
among the currant bushes. The children had been gone but a 
few minutes, when Mrs. Howard heard aloud cry of distress from 
the garden, and running down, saw Carlo attacking something 
in the bushes. She called him off, and found that poor little 
Lottchen had crawled in among the bushes to pick the currants, 
and Carlo who came past and suspected some mischief, had flown 
at the poor child, and bitten her cruelly. Mrs. Howard took up 
the little thing arid carried her into the house, where she washed 
off the blood, and bound up the child’s hand, which still bore the 
marks of the dog’s teeth. She tried to comfort the frightened 
child, but her confidence in the strangers seemed to have been 
destroyed, and she called loudly for her “ bruder.” Mrs. Howard 
told a servant to carry the child back in his arms, and went her- 
self with them to relate the accident, and make amends, as far as 
money might, for the injury. 

Lottchen soon recovered so as to run about again, and the emi- 
grants renewed their travels. But Carlo had sealed his fate. 
Mrs. Howard told the man John to take him out in the field and 
shoot him. John loaded his gnn while Carlo watched him, and 
pricked up his ears, thinking he was going té# hunt. When 
John had gone some distance from the house, he stopped and 
called “Carlo! Carlo!” Carlo who was in front of him looked 
back, and John fired the whole charge in his face. Carlo fell dead 


at his feet. | = 














A very profane and profligate sailor met a pious little girl in 
the streets of New York, and tried to injure her feelings by using 
vile langauge. The little girl, looking earnestly in his face, sol- 
emnly warned him of his danger, and reminded him that he must 
shortly meet her at the bar of God! The sailor was greatly af- 
fected at this unexp@ted reproof. “It was,” said he, “like a 
broad side raking tore and att, and sweeping by the board every 
sail and spar prepared for a wicked cruise.” He returned con- 
founded, to his ship. The little girl’s language and look were 
constantly present to his mind. In a few days his heart was 
subdued, and he became a consistent disciple of the Saviour. 





THE BASKET OF APPLES. 


In walking, with a flower in my hand, along one of the many 
thoroughfares in the suburbs of London, through which the popu- 
lation of one district must of necessity pass to get to another, I 
came suddenly upon a father and his child, the latter just learn- 
ing to walk. The man kept a fruit store in front of his dwelling ; 
and he had put a basket of appless on the ground as a temptation 
to his child, who, with no small difficulty was tottering towards 
it. “Now steal an apple, Willie!’ said the man, playfully, 
“steal an apple, Willie !” 

“Thou shalt not steal,” said I, holding up my finger to the 
child, and throwing down my flower. As I passed on, the child 
picked up the flower, and the father took up the child into his 
arms. 

All this occurred, as it were, ina moment. Had I stopped to 
expostulate, the man might have thought me severe; but as I 
passed on without further remark, I cannot but hope that my gift 
of a flower to his little one may reconcile him to my gentle re- 
proof, and that he will not again instruct his child to break the 
eighth commandment.—Hayle Sabbath School Magazine. 


~ 





ANECDOTE. 
‘An excellent clergyman possessing much knowledge of human 
nature, instructed his family of daughters in the ordinary prac- 
tice of music. They were observed to be exceedingly amiable 








and happy. A friend enquired if there was any secret in his 
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mode of education. He replied, “ When anything disturbs the}, 
temper, I say to them, Sing,—and if I hear them speaking againg 
any person, I call them to sing to me, and so they have sup 
away all causes of discontent, every disposition of scandal," 
Such an use of this accomplishmeyt, might serve to fit a family 
for the company of angels! Young voices around the domestic 
altar, breathing sacred music, at the hour of morning and eye. 
ning devotion, are sweet and touching accompaniments,.”—], 
H. Sigourney, 
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REVERENCE FOR TRUTH. 


It happened that Rabbi Saphra took a walk with his disciples 
As they went along, they met, at some distance from the town, 
learned man, who, supposing that the Rabbi came purposely to 
meet him, thanked him for his condescension. 

“Do not thank me,” said Saphra; “I only came to take, 
walk.” 

The disciples, who witnessed what passed, asked their maste; 
why he acted thus. 

* Would you, then, have me guilty of a falsehood >” said the 
pious Rabbi. 

“ Nay,” rejoined his disciples; “ but thou mightest have bee) 
silent.” 

“My children,” said the virtuous instructor, “it becomes nota 
son of Israel] to assume a merit not due to him; nor to cause, ¢j. 
ther by words or their absence, a false impression upon the mini 
of a neighbor.”—Hebrew Tales. 
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CANINE SYMPATHY. 


An old and favorite hotse, belonging to a genticman of this 
city, recently died. His dog was much attached to the horse, 
and manifested considerable uneasiness on the occasion of “his 
last illness ;” indeed it would seem from his conduct that he had 
a presentiment of his approaching decease. The horse was sick 
in the stable ; the dog apparently in good health outside of the 
yard. The horse died during the night, and the dog was found 
dead by his side in the morning. Becoming by some means— 
by instinct probably—acquainted with the fact, that his equine 
friend was “ on his last legs,” he scaled the fence, entered the 
stable, and laid down his canine existence, as if the world had 
nothing left to him worth living for any longer.—Balt. Sun. 
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Poetry. 


A LESSON OF LIFE. 


BY A TEACHER TO A LISTLESS STUDENT. 


Up and on, nor sit despairing 

O’er the common ills of time; ? 
Life, though dull to thy comparing, 

Has a meaning most sublime. 


Grope not through the world supinely, 
Wasting manhood by the way ; 
But arise, and act divinely, 
Working with the shining day. 
Think of those who went before you, 
Who have flourished and have died, 
And let great men’s lives conjure you 
Still to struggle and confide. 


Be deceived not, nor misguided, 
But in youth for age prepare ; 

And avoid a man divided— 
Indecision breeds despair. 








Who is he that shines in story, 
And is numbered with the wise, ° 

That has won his way to glory, 
But by toil and sacrifice ? 


Every spark from action beaming, 
Makes the path of duty clear ; 

Every moment lost in dreaming, 
Brings remorse of spirit near. 


Live not abject nor beholden, 
But among the strivers strive ; 

Making every moment golden, 
Brings its honey to the hive. 


Thought and labor are demanded 
Of the heritors of earth ; 

Think, and keep thy soul expanded— 
Work, and know the joy of worth. 


Eyes are round you, looking, waiting, 
To record each earnest deed— 

Be not then in hope abating, 
When to strive is to succeed. 


Not a star that shines above you, 
But has duty to perform— 

Not a flower whose beauties move you, 
But inaction would deform. 


Up, then! while the day is glowing, 
Rested and refreshed anew ; 

Till to dust thy form bestowing, 
All is done that man can do. 


eee 


THE PRETTY BEE. 


Pretty bee, pray tell me why, 

Thus from flower to flower you fly ; 
Culling sweets the live long day, 
Never leaving off to play ? 


Little child, I'l] tell you why, 

Thus from flower to flower I fly, 
Let the cause thy thoughts engage, 
From thy youth to riper age. 


Summer flowers will soon be o’er, 
Winter comes, they bloom no more; 
Finest days will soon be past, 
Brightest suns will set at last ; 


Little child now learn of me, 
Let thy youth the seed time be, 
And when wintry age shall come, 
Richly bear thy harvest home. 
[S. S. Advocate. 








